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EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES UPON THE CANINE 

DISTEMPER VIRUS*: VARIATIONS 
VIRULENCE AND THEIR RELATION TO THE 
SYMPTOMATOLOGY AND PROPHYLAXIS OF 

THE DISEASE _ 
BY 
PROFESSOR P. GORET 
NATIONAL VETERINARY SCHOOL, LYON, FRANCE 


Having repeated, in 1936, with limited resources, in France, 
the experiments of Laidlaw & Dunkin, which have now be- 
come classical, we obtained confirmation, which was published 
in a succession of articles***" of the conclusions drawn by 
these authors from their fine work, which, moreover, strength- 
ened the original findings of Carré. We were indeed fortunate, 
at that date, in obtaining more precise information in regard 
to the pathogenicity of the virus for the dog and for the 
ferret. Since that time, we were led to introduce into France 


1 to 2 per cent. of accidents). The virus used in France 
was a ferret virus, which always retained its pathogenicity for 
the dog. 

During the War, the scarcity of dogs available for use as 
serum donors caused us to give up this procedure. Prepara- 
tion of a vaccine was devised, which in the laboratory gave 
results that were most hopeful but which in practice was 
revealed to be unsatisfactory, about 15 per cent. of failures 
ensuing*?-“, 

It was then believed that the vaccine alone was responsible 
for the failures, but it was very soon found out that, contrary 
to pre-War experience, failures also occurred after the use of 
the serum-virus method, though as yet little experience had 
been obtained upon the practice of preparation. 

The fact of failures occurring was confirmed after the War 
was over and French veterinary practitioners were able to 
obtain again adequate supplies of serum-virus. In short, one 
fact became clear : the method of immunisation, in whatever way 
it was carried out, either did not protect the inoculated dog at 
all or conferred upon it only a low grade of protection. ; 

Meanwhile, information was forthcoming that a similar 
disturbing experience was also engaging the attention of British 


veterinary practitioners. Long before that time it had 
certainly become clear as the result of Pugh’s researches *® 
that there existed an infection (“‘ dry distemper,” or “ infec- 
tious brown mouth ’”’) distinct from Carré’s virus-distemper 
which would explain some of the failures in immunisation. In 


the “ serum-virus ” method of immunisation conceived by 
Laidlaw & Dunkin, the precise rules for the employment of 
which have been well detailed by Dalling. 

Until the year 1940 this method yielded very good results 
in France (at least 95 per cent. of successes, with not above 


* Note by Translator (J. T. E.) who had suggested to the author the writing of this review for readers of “‘ The Veterinary Record,” in view 
of the topical importance of the subject. ‘ : 

In the phe mr Prec yee author entitles his paper, “‘ Recherches experimentales sur le virus de Carré,” and throughout his paper 
tefers to the virus as “‘ le virus de Carré ” and to the disease caused by it as “ la maladie de Carré.” This custom which prevails in France 
dates from the attribution of the aetiology of canine distemper to a filtrable virus by the French worker, Carré, in 1905 ; and in France itself 
that attribution continued to be accepted and was routinely confirmed. Outside France, notably in Great Britain and U.S.A., during 
subsequent years, the belief was widely entertained that “ distemper ’’ was a complex of morbid entities, of which the chief component was 
one caused by a bacillus, Brucella bronchiseptica. It was not until the classic researches of Laidlaw & Dunkin were published in 1926 and 
1928 that Carré’s original finding was fully confirmed, and, following upon this confirmation, appropriate methods of vaccination were 
devised. Hence, in Britain, the virus is often referred to as ‘“ the Laidlaw-Dunkin virus.” a 

There appears to be no valid reason for the retention of these eponymous designations, and the British usage, at any rate, may well be 
contested on the grounds of priority. : [ 

There are, as appears abundantly clear from careful reading of Professor Goret’s paper, as well as from other evidence, at least two reasons 
why the use of these designations should be dropped :— , ‘ AS 

(1) It is becoming evident that by no means all cases or even outbreaks of “ distemper” in the wide clinical sense are caused by a 
virus, even as a mild primary cause, leading to secondary severe bacterial complications. It now appears possible that often the secondary 
bacterial invaders may set up clinical “ distemper ” ab initio. In this respect, a somewhat similar diversity in aetiology is well known now 
to arise, for example, in the louping-ill complex in sheep, and it may arise, too, in the human influenza complex. Much research needs yet 
to be done to elucidate this aspect of the problem. Meanwhile, to give precision to our meaning, when the intention is to indicate that the 
recorded entity is that caused primarily by the filtrable virus, it would be well, we suggest, to use the descriptive title, “ Canine virus- 
distemper,” rather than the eponymous one, “‘ maladie de Carré,” etc. <a : 

(2) We have no certain information that either the “ Carré virus ” or the “ Laidlaw-Dunkin virus ”’ has been retained as an unchanged 
stable antigenic type against which all other strains henceforth isolated can be compared for their antigenicity. Professor Goret has advanced 
certain hypotheses to explain what has now become so highly disturbing in the minds of veterinary practitioners in regard to failures - 
Mmmunisation and in regard to the appearance of presumed variants. There is, as he rightly claims, pending the outcome of further research, 
no certain knowledge that there exists more than one well-defined antigenic type. In this respect, the position regarding the distemper virus 
tesembles somewhat that of the cattle plague (rinderpest) virus rather than that of the foot-and-mouth disease virus, in the case of which 
there have long been recognised to exist three distinct antigenic types, and now it seems also probable that there are as well a number of 
subsidiaries. Professor Goret, however, frankly admits that his views are mere hypotheses; to the practised virus research worker the 
phenomenon he describes of severe breakdown, after exposure to natural infection, among dogs actively immunised against the “ Carré 
Virus” is hard to explain otherwise than by the prevalence of more than one antigenic type. But there is, too, sound experience which causes 
one to hesitate to refute his opinions. It is rather noticeable that, to elucidate this point, he has not had recourse to a method of pr acre 
now very familiar to virus research workers, namely, the complement-fixation test. Again, it is abundantly clear that a great deal of researc 
temains to be done to elucidate this aspect of the problem. re Ss ; 

Meanwhile, again rather than retain the use of eponymous designations for the virus itself, it would be well to adopt the sound —— 
employed by the influenza virus research workers at an early stage of their investigations, namely to affix the letter A to the commonly 
prevalent virus strains, which are undoubtedly of corresponding antigenicity, and afterwards employ successive letters of the alphabet to 
designate any variants that may be isolated which represent definite breaks away from the standard type. 
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France, however, although this disease perhaps has been 
sometimes encountered, there is no experimental proof of its 
occurrence, and before 1940 it does not appear to have 
assumed considerable importance. 

The frequency of failures in immunisation, moreover, 
seemed to run parallel with some clinical phenomena, mani- 
fested by the sudden appearance of particularly severe forms 
of the disease and by the atypical evolution of clinical syn- 
dromes. These phenomena were summarised”* as follows :— 

‘““(1) Abortive (‘ larval’) forms were observed, essentially 
manifested by hyperthermia, inappetence, and an intractable 
conjunctivitis. All treatment remained ineffective. The 
animal remained in this state for one to two months. After 
this interval, localised nervous troubles appeared which, in 
a short time, brought about the death of the animal. 

(2) In other cases, the ‘ distemper’ was clinically revealed 
merely as an intractable enteritis, again culminating, after 
several weeks, in nervous manifestations which were usually 
fatal. 

(3) In some districts, generalised cutaneous forms were 
reported, arising from widespread extension over the body of 
the classical pustular eruption. A spreading exanthema then 
dominated the clinical picture. Thus, there were observed 
diffuse dermal suppurations, weeping eczemas, and purulent 
otites. 

(4) Likewise, there were observed atypical enzootics of 
virus-distemper (‘ Carré’s disease’) resembling the disease 
described by Pugh as ‘ dry distemper’ or ‘ brown mouth,’ 
characterised by abrupt onset, rapid evolution, marked 
toxaemia indicative of profound hepato-renal derangements*, 
an intractable diarrhoea, and a muscular flabbiness, which 
was always much accentuated. These symptoms constituted 
the classic picture in such cases. 

(5) Lingering afebrile forms were also noticed without any 
particular localised symptoms, revealed only by a bad general 
state of health or chronic debility, the animal finally dying 
after more or less prolonged intervals. 

(6) Correspondingly, in some animals, there were observed 
protracted febrile attacks which ran consistent with an 
excellent general state of the patient ; but, after a lapse of 
several weeks, nervous symptoms appeared. These forms 
were usually incurable. 

(7) Finally, we cannot pass over in silence the frequent 
occurrence of the disease in subjects of an age which 
ordinarily would seem to preclude attack. Thus, the disease 
was found to occur in very young pups, 1} to 2 months old, 
as well as in adults of all ages, even up to 7 and 8 years old. 
Such observations again are out of keeping with the ‘classical 
descriptions of the disease. . . .” 

To these particularities, another striking observation needs 
to be appended, namely, that in the great majority of the 
failures in immunisation a patent phenomenon was the 
appearance of nervous derangements from the very onset of 
attack, “‘ as if the animal benefiting from the immunity had not 
had conferred upon it such a degree of general protection that 
the nervous tissue was also protected.”** 

Let us here emphasise too that, in our own personal experi- 
ence at least, we have never encountered any signs of the 
trouble which has now been so well described and is known 
as hard pad disease. Nevertheless, it seems that this affection 
has been observed in France by Mery, who reported it to 
Marguarite Schiittlin, of Zurich, and this author described 
it in 1944. 


* Taken all in all these forms are comparable to, if not identical 
with, the acute hepato-nephrites described by Darraspen, Florio & 
Meynandi (1938). Rev. Méd. Vét. 110. 241. 


Be that as it may, the facts now related led us to resume 
study, since 1944, of distemper in the ferret* and of the virus 
as encountered during outbreaks of natural distemper in 
France* 2°, 

Concluding an article in which our microbiological experi- 
ments were recorded, we wrote as follows :— 

“In 32-3 per cent. only of cases was it possible to obtain 
evidence of the presence of the distemper virus in dogs dying 
or killed at the height of a clinical attack bearing every 
resemblance to distemper. ‘Taking full account of the diffi- 
culties sometimes experienced in isolating the virus, it is, 
none the less, permissible to ask ourselves, in view of the 
excellent conditions which were available to us for taking 
samples and making inoculations, whether, after all, the dis- 
temper virus can be always incriminated as the primary 
aetiological factor in what passes as distemper.” 

Despite the suspected existence, within the distemper- 
complex, of different diseases simulating Carré’s canine virus- 
distemper, our own microbiological and immunological results 
warranted the following statement, after close examination of 
the facts**: ‘‘ Whilst holding all prudent reserves in so far 
as concerns the possible eventual discovery in France of the 
specific infections either well recognised or suspected to occur 
in other countries} we can at present only share the views 
already expressed by Robin & Laurent in regard to the 
nature of the disease actually prevailing in France among 
dogs, namely, that one can rest assured, in spite of all the 
changes that have happened, that one is still always confronted 
with true distemper itself.” 

We had brought our own researches temporarily to an end 
when there appeared a whole succession of British observa- 
tions, published almost entirely in The Veterinary Record, 
which we have followed and scrutinised with the greatest 
possible interest’, and which we have made known since 
their beginning in France. 

Let us recall that they tend to point to the existence of 
several affections within the canine virus-distemper “ com- 
plex,” namely :— 

(a) True canine virus-distemper (Carré’s disease or 
Laidlaw-Dunkin disease). 

(6) Hard pad disease (with demyelinising encephalitis). 

(c) A demyelinising encephalitis, and 

(d) A disseminated encephalitis. 

Each of these entities presents highly specific aetiological 
and pathological characteristics. To these diseases must be 
added Rubarth’s contagious hepatitis**, which appears to be 
none other than Green’s fox encephalitis prevailing among 
dogs (Siedentropf, H. A., & Carlson, W. E.)* described, 
following Rubarth, in America, and detected also by Innes® 
in Great Britain. In France, Ketover’s histological findings” 
cause one to suspect its existence. 

The work undertaken by McIntyre, Trevan & Mont- 
gomerie not yet being, on the admission of the authors, com- 
pleted, all sorts of disputations are allowable in regard to the 
dismembering of canine virus-distemper into two entities 
bearing, however, towards each other some immunological 
relationships. All sorts of opinions have been vented on this 
subject and we would like, without making any pretention on 
our own part, to introduce into this discussion our own 
modest contribution by giving here a summary of our own 
researches™* 


* We had had knowledge since 1939 of the early researches o 
R. G. Green, but it was only in 1944 and 1945 that we had oppor- 
tunities to investigate them closely ; in 1947, we made our results 
thereon known in France in a general review*. 


+At that date, we mentioned only the researches of Pugh* **, of 
Green et al.*’, of Verlinde**, of Green*® and of Beckmann & Torrey”. 
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(1) The fixed virus of canine virus-distemper in the ferret 


Following the work of Laidlaw & Dunkin and of Green, 
we ourselves have found that serial transfer in ferrets of virus 
harvested from the dog eventually leads to obtaining a fixed 
virus, producing an infection characterised by an incubation 
period lasting seven days, and an abrupt train of symptoms 
manifested essentially by a haemorrhagic enteritis resulting 
in death within 24 to 48 hours after the first appearance of 
symptoms. Often, after further prolonged passage, this train 
of symptoms ceases altogether to appear, and the infected 
animal then dies without showing any symptoms eight to 
nine days after inoculation with the virus. 

Green has shown that experimental exaltation in virulence 
for the ferret brings about gradual attenuation for the fox 
and for the dog. The decline in its virulence commences at 
the 15th passage. At the 50th passage, the virus no longer 
provokes any disturbance in the fox, into which animal it can 
then be inoculated alone with impunity. The dog, at this 
stage, usually only exhibits a slight reaction. Nevertheless, 
itcontinues to remain more susceptible than the fox : declared 
clinical distemper arises in a few cases. 

We must here emphasise, however, that attenuation in 
virulence for the dog by continued passage of the distemper virus 
in ferrets is not invariably accomplished. In other words, the 
effect of passage is only, at best, a relative one, and in every case 
the change produced 1s certainly not irreversible. We have, on 
the one hand, observed that a strain of virus isolated in France 
maintained its virulence for the dog in spite of repeated 
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passages in ferrets; and, on the other hand, that passages of 
Green’s ferret virus (“‘ distemperoid virus ”) in French ferrets 
have enabled us to exalt again its virulence for the dog, to the 
point that the virus sometimes assumes the characters of a 
strain highly exalted in virulence for the dog. These charac- 
ters have already been reported upon by us”? 2° *°. 
This finding, moreover, is in concordance with what we 

have already observed in working with strains isolated from 
tural cases of the disease in the dog. It confirms, besides, 
he original observations of Laidlaw & Dunkin* in regard to 
he regular transmission of the virus from the ferret to the 
log and from the dog to the ferret. Above all, the occurrence 
if accidents still in France actually following immunisation 
by the serum-virus method, utilising a virus which has been 
passaged for several years in ferrets, does not plead in favour 
fan attenuation in virulence for the dog. 

The canine distemper virus does not behave in France, and 
seems generally in Europe, and upon the ferrets at our 
lisposal, as it behaves in America. 


2) Spontaneous variations in virulence of the canine distemper 
virus for the dog 
This is a question of qualitative variations bearing upon 
he severity of the disease inflicted on the dog by certain 
rains of virus. From this standpoint what we have shown 
ounts to the following :— 
“(i) There exist strains of virus which are exalted in 
tulence (highly virulent strains) and provoke very severe 
tural disease in the dog. 'This exaltation in virulence for 
he dog may be accompanied by corresponding exaltation in 
ence for the ferret, in which species the canine virus may 
Splay from the outset the characters of a fixed virus for the 


* Laidlaw & Dunkin, however, formerly reported that a virus 

saged in a succession of ferrets was less pathogenic for the dog 

t they did not pursue their investigations in this direction. We 
selves thought that in 1936 we had noted a similar phenomenon 

t did not confirm it®*, Actually, in U.S.A., the Green virus does 

‘usually appear to be utilised on the dog save after a first injection 
vaccine ’’ (doubtless a killed, inactivated, virus). 


_Even though, as Green has shown, the passaged ferret 
virus may lose its pathogenicity for the dog, the canine 
virus can exhibit variants that are from the outset highly 
pathogenic for the ferret. Contrariwise, other variants equally 
highly pathogenic for the dog do not become easily establish- 
ed in the ferret. 

(ii) The canine virus may set up in the dog an infection 
manifested by a train of symptoms differing from those of 
typical virus-distemper. Such an atypical virus can give rise 
to hepato-nephritic forms of disease or disease resembling 
brown mouth.’ 

(iii) Adaptation of the canine distemper virus to the central 
nervous system seems possible, yielding a neurotropic virus, 
and in such cases the virus can only be isolated from the dog 
by intracerebral inoculation of the ferret.” 

The term neurotropic is, however, inappropriate because 
the disease which can only be set up in the ferret by inoculation 
via the central nervous system route afterwards runs a typical 
course in the ferret without provoking nervous disturbances. 

In the light of these findings, it seemed to us feasible to 
recognise that the appearance of severe and atypical forms as 
well as of nervous and hepato-nephritic forms of the disease 
depended upon the aggressive qualities of the virus and upon 
peculiarities in the (tissue) adaptation of its virulence. 

(3) Unicity or plurality of the virus 

In full accord with Laidlaw & Dunkin we have noted 
perfect immunological identity among all strains of canine 
distemper virus studied by us since 1936 as well as in the 
course of our most recent researches and since doubt has 
been cast upon this view by the assertions of Verlinde* 
concerning the plurality of virus strains. 

There is, to our way of thinking, but one canine distemper 
virus ; but we admit that variations in virulence may impress 
upon it some qualities such as would appear to rule that a 
different type has come into existence, without, for all that, 
causing any real change to come about in its intrinsic antigenic 
characteristics. Other viruses, moreover, are known to 
behave in a similar manner. 

A special imprint of this kind conferred upon the canine 
distemper virus solely by exaltation in its pathogenicity is 
capable of explaining, in part at least, some of the real failures 
in immunisation observed to occur in dogs profiting from a 
preventive treatment which, as things stand, has been carried 
out without reproach. That is only a hypothesis. It is one 
which can be upheld strongly in the light of numerous 
observations made upon dogs very solidly immunised and 
which exhibit afterwards all the signs of the authentic canine 
virus-distemper, since laboratory confirmation was obtained 
through isolation of the virus by means of ferret inoculation. 


DISCUSSION 


The distinction that we are establishing between the several 
authentic but somewhat specialised canine distemper viruses 
isolated by us might appear to be subtle. Above all, some 
astonishment may be felt in our proposing that a simple 
qualitative difference in virulence can overrule specific anti- 
genicity. In reality, such is not our view: we maintain only 
that the immunity set up by the methods of immunisation 
which are averred to be excellent vis-a-vis a normal virus 
strain becomes insufficient vis-a-vis another strain whether that 
be one which has become highly exalted or has acquired a 
new specific tissue affinity. 

Can one reconcile these statements with the observations 
which have been recorded by our learned British colleagues 
and which we dare not dispute ? 


= At the moment, Verlinde believes that his virus is none other 
than that of hard pad disease. 
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One may suggest that the virus of hard pad disease is a 
canine distemper virus that has undergone modification by 
becoming neurotropic. 

The canine distemper virus is in reality only by chance a 
neurotropic virus, but we willingly admit that under the 
impact of certain influences it may exhibit a more pronounced 
neurotropism. It is thus that selection of hypersensitive pure 
breeds, defective feeding, chronic intoxications, drug treat- 
ments, and a bad general state of health, as Verlinde**, among 
others, has stressed, may predispose the patient to attack 
upon the central nervous system. 

Beyond all this, the fact that the “ nervous forms ” appear 
almost exclusively among immunised dogs, as “ failures” in 
immunisation; that these forms appear sometimes as 
“‘ accidents’ in immunisation, after the use of the serum- 
ferret virus method or the ferret virus alone, representing 
then what amounts in reality to an experimental inoculation 
—all tends towards adopting an attitude of regarding as not 
inadmissible the hypothesis advanced by Mansey® Discuss on. 
We had ourselves indeed given utterance to a similar view. 

The immunity conferred upon the dog would extend to all 
tissues except those of the central nervous system, against 
which there becomes directed then a very active virus. This 
is a statement which we ourselves have believed to be fully 
justified in advocating. 

This observation is in accord with the findings reported by 
Hurst, Cooke & Melvin® and by Cordy*®. 

In these conditions it is not impossible that the canine 
distemper virus adapts itself to the nervous system and assumes 
new characteristics. 

From another point of view, Hyam has reported upon the 
existence in the dog of a disease intermediate between canine 
virus distemper and hard pad disease. We suggest on our 
part, after reading the work of McIntyre, Trevan & Mont- 
gomerie, that the viruses isolated by us may perhaps be types 
intermediate between the virus of hard pad disease and the 
virus of canine virus-distemper. At any rate, our inoculated 
ferrets have always succumbed and the viruses isolated from 
the ferrets have afterwards behaved, with slight variations, 
almost like authentic canine distemper viruses. 

In this respect, we quote here the detail of one of our 
observations™* : ‘‘ Another virus was isolated from an adult 
dog living in a kennel where young dogs were afflicted with 
the same infection. The dog presented a disease which 
clinically appeared different from canine virus-distemper and 
resembled in its symptomatology the ‘brown mouth’ 
syndrome described by Pugh. However, the cause was an 
‘atypical’ canine distemper virus. Its virulence was slightly 
exalted. Nevertheless, the duration in evolution of the 
disease in the ferret varied from 9 to 15 days in the course of 
ten passages. At the tenth passage, death occurred in 11 days. 
The virus, contrary to rule, seemed therefore to maintain, 
in part, its zoological specificity, and although it was of 
exalted virulence it became fixed only with difficulty in the 
ferret.” 

This finding is interesting since it furnishes proof of the 
susceptibility of the adult dog, on the one hand, and of the 
existence of a special clinical form of distemper, on the other 
hand, without prejudicing the possible existence of a morbid 
entity presenting the same clinical syndrome and yet etio- 
logically distinct.* 

This makes us believe that this virus was perhaps nearly 
related to that of hard pad disease. 

Moreover, we have been struck by a recent note of 
Daubney*’ which emphasised the following : ‘‘ Another point 


® The maximum period of incubation which had previously 
been observed with a virus harvested from a dog was 13 days**. 
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to which attention might be drawn is that strains of virus 
that have been circulating in a partially immune population 
such as large groups of tissue vaccinated animals in which 
immunity is declining, not uncommonly are found to h— “ 
atypical when recovered at the laboratory. The incubation— 6 
period may be considerably prolonged and pathogenicity ( 
greatly reduced. A few successive passages in fully susceptiblef 
animals will usually restore both characters to normal, eg)" 
the Dickenson & Douglas strains of cattle plague virus. This c 
fact is mentioned because of the statements that have appeared | U 
concerning a possible antigenic relationship between so-called | 
hard pad disease and distemper.” a 
Only more intensive experimentation can tell us the valu ™ 
of these purely hypothetical statements which, however, find 
some foundation in our own observations and in those off 
British and French practitioners. We await with interest the} SY 
further results of the researches undertaken by McIntyre, fr 
Trevan & Montgomerie which doubtless will bring a solution P° 
to this capital problem. It will then remain to elucidate that de 
of the demyelinising encephalitis which is distinct, accordingf ™ 
to the authors, from canine virus-distemper and hard pad 7 
disease. 
(4) The problem of immunisation vl 
Whether it be true, though the statement still awaits proof, Pa 
that a strong immunisation of the dog against canine virus-F gi 
distemper is necessary and sufficient, as some authors main-f  £,, 
tain, to place animals beyond risk of more or less proximatef , 4, 
infections ; or, whether it be true, according to another view wit 
that distemper viruses possessing special characteristics inf jj, 
respect to virulence are capable of breaking down the immunityf_ |... 
in the vaccinees, there will be agreement that it is indispensablef gj. 
to confer upon the inoculated subjects a particularly soliif .. 
immunity. I 
This latter state cannot be established except by the injectionf. 444 
of a live virus. Such is the case with every disease caused bff, 
a filtrable virus. It is what is achieved by the Laidlaw-Dunkif 4p... 
method (vaccine-virus or serum-virus), Green’s method (ferte y 
virus) and our own method (desiccated adsorbed ferret virus} 9), 
Ferret virus is very convenient for it remains in France Agr 
fully virulent for the dog, as we have shown, and even if 47 
America it remains likewise endowed with assured pathogen 
properties for that animal. for } 
But one will await in vain for the constant conferment of fw 
solid immunity capable of withstanding all challenge at thf jj. 
price of employing any method which oftentimes evokes buf yy. 
a mild reaction, and it will be matter for astonishment if suc! pape 
a method is ever discovered. From this standpoint, we shar ¢it.g 
the views of J. T. Edwards®* and of Daubney who ha 4, ;, 
recently established a parallel between immunisation agains [P 
cattle plague and canine virus-distemper. the f 
It is necessary to set up a reaction in the dog in order] yo 1 
obtain a strong immunity; and inoculations with the liv emph 
virus must be repeated if a reaction has not been observedf gig... 
It would be legitimate after employing the tissue vaccitt®? 414 
virus (ferret or dog, in our opinion) method or the serum thera 
ferret virus method to repeat an inoculation with a (fern agains 
virus after a reasonable interval. The same applies to th Th. 
desiccated adsorbed virus method which we have devislf cjgg, 
two successive inoculations diminish in notable degree th the hy 
proportion of failures recorded after immunisation by m regard 
of a single inoculation. It goes without saying that what hi yi-41,, 
been stated has been uttered without any prejudice agai yw, 
the possible discovery of newer methods of immunisatO§ 
which may eventually simplify the problem. Such are, f Green| 
example, the avianised virus methods of Haig®® and Cabas} distem 
& Cox®, the au 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Without denying the existence within the canine virus- 
distemper (‘‘ maladie de Carré”) ‘‘ complex ”’ of distinct morbid 
entities our own view is that the canine distemper virus 
(“le virus de Carré”) may become modified qualitatively in 
its pathogenic characteristics and then (1) set up infections 
in which the symptoms displayed are out of keeping with the 
classical descriptions or (2) overwhelm the protection conferred 
upon animals conscientiously but nevertheless insufficiently 
immunised. We are not unaware of the difficulties and 
importance of this problem and can only repeat what we have 
recently written upon :— 

“Even though there may be grounds for taking into account 
the existence of these new diseases and for undertaking 
systematic research upon them one must not, however, lose 
from sight that, until fuller information is forthcoming 
pointing to the contrary, the canine distemper virus (* le virus 
de Carré’) remains, in France at any rate, the aetiological factor 
mainly responsible for the widely varying pathological mani- 
festations seen in the young dog and sometimes in the adult. 
Moreover, the clinical syndrome of canine virus distemper 
(‘la maladie de Carré’) may become modified, both in regard 
to its symptomatology and in regard to its severity, and this 
again complicates the problem. It becomes difficult, if not 
impossible, for the practitioner, in many cases, to make a 
differential diagnosis between an atypical or somewhat rare 
form of canine virus-distemper and another infectious disease 
characterised by precisely similar symptoms! Confronted 
with a failure in specific immunisation it will be difficult 
likewise to obtain assurance as to whether the failure was a 
real one or whether some disease other than canine virus- 
distemper (maladie de Carré) has appeared in the immunised 
subject. 

Let us add that it will only be by experimental diagnosis 
and by experimentation prosecuted along the lines followed, 
for example, recently by our learned British colleagues that 
these enigmas will be resolved.” 

Acknowledgments.—We have much pleasure in expressing 
our special thanks to Dr. J. 'T. Edwards, of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, who advised us to publish this 
article in England [and has translated the original French 
draft]. Our thanks are also offered to The Veterinary Record 
for publishing this article. 

We would wish to be excused for only mentioning in our 
list of references our own publications as well as those articles 
which relate to the text of the present paper. Many important 
papers in the English language, in particular, have not been 
cited. References to them will be found in our earlier articles 
or in the text of the other works cited. 

[Post-script—This paper had been written and was “ in 
the press’? when there came to our knowledge the recent 
work by C. E. Woodrow (1949.) (Vet. Rec. 61. 821) who 
emphasizes, on the one hand, the appearance of hard pad 
disease in dogs certainly insensitive to the distemper virus, 
and, on the other hand, the very favourable action of the 
therapeutic injection of live and virulent distemper virus 
against hard pad disease. 

These facts are of such a nature as to render admissible the 
close relationship of the two viruses, and hence to support 
the hypothesis by which the hard pad disease virus could be 
tegarded as possibly a distemper virus of qualitatively modified 
virulence. 

We would like to recall, on the subject of Woodrow’s paper, 
that we reported a case of “ distemper-like infection” in 
Greenland dogs® where it was not possible to identify the 
distemper virus, and we would also like to stress, along with 
the author, the excellent therapeutic results obtained in the 


early treatment of distemper in dogs® with the French 


virulent ferret virus. ] 
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WEEKLY WIsDOM 
There is nothing in the history of the world to justify the assump- 
tion that men are the best judges of their own interests —The 
Times (leader on “The New Bomb ”). 
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COBALT DEFICIENCY IN HEREFORDSHIRE 
AND WORCESTERSHIRE 


BY 
A. D. OSBORNE, M.R.c.v.s., AND 


J. B. E. PATTERSON, M.sc., F.R.1.C., 
BRISTOL, 


AND 


G. A. TREANOR, mM.R.c.v.s., 
BROMYARD 


In the early autumn of 1947; one of us (G. A. T.) was 
asked to examine a tlock of lambs in Herefordshire which 
had grown well up to the time of weaning, but during the 
next three to four months had not gained in weight as 
much as was expected. The owner had experienced the 
same trouble, to a varying degree, in former years. It 
was his practice to dose the lambs and ewes with pheno- 
thiazine on two or three occasions in the late summer and 
early autumn. No other medicinal treatment had been 
administered. 

The lambs varied in condition and appearance. Some 
seemed to be quite healthy, while others were very poor, 
dejected, and had dry, “ staring’’ wool. In very few 
cases was there evidence of diarrhoea, but most lambs had 
a dry, husky cough, and some of the very poor ones had 
slight ocular and nasal discharges. The latter poorer group 
consisted mostly of the younger lambs, some of which 
were very small for their age. One or two were in a very 
weak state and were killed for. examination. In addition, 
faeces samples were taken at random from a number of 
other lambs for worm egg counts to be made. 

Post-mortem examination showed that the bodily con- 
dition was extremely poor, although anaemia was not pro- 
nounced. The lungs, liver, bowel and other organs were 
normal in appearance and no liver flukes could be demon- 
strated. The worm egg count was low in all samples taken, 
and this was borne out by examination of bowel contents, 
worms being present in small numbers only. 

The general management of the flock was fairly typical 
for this part of the country—the sheep being run over 
old pastures and new leys for most of the year and folded 
on roots for a short period during the winter. March was 
the normal time for lambing and weaning took place at 
the end of June or early July, after which the syfnptoms 
described above appeared. The trouble had occurred on the 
farm during the time the farmer had occupied it and his 


custom to avoid most of the trouble was to sell out store 
lambs at the first August sale. Any animals which had to 
be kept lost condition in August—November, but the sur- 
vivors began to pick up again in December and progressed 
fairly well during the next year. 

A composite soil sample, taken from the chief sheep 
pasture, examined by the Provincial Advisory Chemist of 
the N.A.A.S. West Midland Province, was found to have 
an available cobalt figure of 014 parts per million, which 
is below the critical level for ‘‘ pining ’’ soils in Devon 
and Cornwall recorded by Patterson (1946).! 

This finding, considered in conjunction with the 
symptoms, indicated the possibility that the trouble was a 
form of ‘‘ pining ’’ similar to that found in Devon, Com- 
wall, Northumberland and parts of Scotland, as well as 
in Australia, New Zealand and other parts of the world 
under a variety of names, such as moor sickness, enzootic 
marasmus, Coast disease and Bush-sickness. To confirm 
this, a drenching experiment was carried out in the summer 
and autumn of 1948. Forty lambs were selected at random, 
marked for individual recognition and weighed. Twenty 
were used as controls and the other 20 were dosed with 
14 mg. cobalt (as cobalt sulphate) every fortnight. The 
stock solution of cobalt sulphate was made up to contain 
14 mg. cobalt per 2 fluid oz. Both groups of animals 
were run together with the other lambs in the flock and 
all were repeatedly drenched for worms. Faeces samples 
were taken from representative members of each group 
at intervals. These revealed, in general, a higher worm 
egg count in the control group than in the cobalt group: 
this was especially marked towards the end of the experi- 
ment. This might suggest that parasitism played some 
part in the failure to gain weight, but in view of the fact 
that both groups were dosed at the same times and with 
equal dosage, we would suggest that it indicates also a 
greater susceptibility to infestation in the cobalt deficient 
group. All experimental animals were weighed at approxi- 
mately monthly intervals. 

Results are given in Table I and show that over the 
experimental period of 23 weeks the control animals gained 
an average of 7’0 lb. per head, while the average live-weight 
increase of those receiving cobalt was 21°7 lb.—a difference 
of 14'7 Ib. per head, which is statistically significant at the 
o-oor level by “‘ student’s ’’ t test. 

Information collected since this experiment was com- 
menced, and which we hope to record at a later date, 
suggests that cobalt deficiency occurs in sheep in fairly 
widely separated parts of Herefordshire and in adjoining 
parts of Worcestershire. Affected farms are all on the Old 
Red Sandstone formation, some phases of which are known 


Taste I 


Mean Live WerIGuTs or 20 ANIMALS IN PouNDs 


1948 1949 
26.8 21.9 26.10 22.11 17.12 7.1 Gain Standard error 
Control Group ... 65-8 70-1 72-0 73-2 72-7 71-5 72-8 7-0 2-51 
Cobalt Group ... oo 75-8 83-3 90-8 94-7 92-1 91-5 21-7 1-48 
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» Phenothiazine, 28.12.48. 
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- to give rise to soils deficient in cobalt in Devon, Ross-shire 


and Caithness. Fairly extensive investigations on the 
“available ’’ cobalt contents of soil samples taken from 
other “‘ healthy ’’ and ‘‘ pining ’’ farms in the area have 
been made and will be continued. Areas in which one might 
expect to find similar conditions from geological considera- 
tions are parts of Hereford, the western parts of Worcester 
and Gloucester, and some districts of Brecknockshire and 
Monmouthshire. 

Although cattle are subject to cobalt deficiency they are 
much less susceptible than sheep and in our investigations 
no instances have so far been found—in fact the native 
Hereford breed often do well on the farms on which lambs 
do not thrive. 

On many farms, as was found by Patterson in Devon 
and Cornwall, and Stewart and Mitchell in Scotland, the 
severity of occurrence of the trouble in sheep is masked by 
the system of management adopted. Not all fields on a 
farm are necessarily deficient in cobalt and the degree of 
incidence often depends on the frequency and duration of 
the periods that the animals spend on deficient pastures. 
Parasitism may sometimes complicate matters but may be 
controlled by routine treatment. 

The above findings suggest that further controlled trials 
should be carried out on suitable farms so that the 
boundaries of the affected area may be established. 


SUMMARY 

A condition of ‘‘ pining’’ in lambs is described which 
appears to be unassociated with parasitism or gross malnu- 
trition, but is associated with a very low level of available 
cobalt in the soil. The results of an experiment are given 
which indicate that administration of cobalt at the rate 
of 14 mg. per fortnight produced a weight increase signif- 
icantly greater than that which occurred in lambs kept under 
identical conditions but without cobalt. 

Acknowledgments.—Our grateful thanks are due to Mr. N. 
Paske and his farm staff at. Little Frome, Bromyard, Here- 
fordshire, without whose thorough and unstinted co-operation 
this experiment could not have been carried out. We are 
also indebted to Dr. T. W. Walker for making the soil 
cobalt estimation and to the laboratory staff at the Veteri- 
nary Investigation Centre, Bristol, for carrying out routine 
worm egg counts. 
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VETERINARY OBSTETRICS 


The President, Mr. S. B. Herd, addressing a meeting of the North 
of England Obstetrical and Gynaecological Society held in the 
Liverpool Medical Institute on December 16th, 1949, chose as his 
subject “ Veterinary Obstetrics ” (reports the British Medical Journal). 
Sterility, he said, which was not uncommon in animals, was tackled 
vigorously by the veterinary surgeons and was of considerable 
commercial importance. Hydramnios and oedema were sometimes 
noted during pregnancy, but did not seem to be associated with 
toxaemia, nor was there any record of associated foetal deformit'es. 
The animal had no apprehension regarding labour, and labour was 
relatively short, especially in the mare; the pelvic floor did not 
Present problems due to rigidity and animals were quite often 
delivered standing. Whether the cord snapped or was divided bv 
the teeth, haemorrhage did not occur. The freemartin, the female 


twin when one twin was of either sex, was always sterile as a result 
of the mixed circulation and presented interesting characteristics. 
Finally, Mr. Herd paid tribute to the efficiency of those engaged 
in veterinary practice and said that although it was probably not 
necessary for obstetricians to have the same physical strength they 
and the obstetricians had much in common. 
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THE MINISTRY’S VETERINARY REPORT 


HE long awaited Ministry of Agriculture Report of 
Proceedings under the Diseases of Animals Acts for 
the years 1938 to 1947 has now been published, and an 
extended abstract dealing with the chief points brought 
out in the report will be found elsewhere in this journal. 
The report is worthy of the attention of all who are interested 
in the progress which has been made with the control of 
the major contagious diseases of livestock, and in the 
work of the Veterinary Laboratory at Weybridge. 

It covers a period when conditions must often have been 
very difficult, and work hampered by shortage of staff, 
and our colleagues in the Animal Health Division are to 
be congratulated on a fine record of achievement. 

A good deal has been achieved, but how much more 
ground might have been won if it had been possible to 
increase the service to the size necessary to cope really 
adequately with the duties laid down for it. It is to be 
hoped that conditions and salaries in the State Veterinary 
Service will be so improved that a steady flow of recruits 
is ensured, so that fresh attacks can be made to gain ground 
in those aspects of the work which could not adequately 
be covered during the war years. 

The decline in some of the more important contagious 
diseases is encouraging. With some diseases, notably swine 
fever and anthrax, this could be attributed to a reduction 
in importation of infective material, but in the case of 
sheep scab the very real progress made must be attributed 
to the efficiency of the control measures adopted. The 
courageous experiments in Wales and Derbyshire in which 
over 50,000 sheep were dipped gives evidence of a vigorous 
policy towards this disease and this, coupled with modern 
technical developments, leads us to hope that before many 
years have elapsed sheep scab will be a matter of history. 
The account of foot-and-mouth disease control makes 
exciting reading and we can imagine the anxieties of those 
responsible for the control during the epizootic of 1942. 
Despite this unfortunate and widespread outbreak the 
figures presented fully justify the slaughter policy, and bear 
testimony to the fine organisation set up to deal quickly 
with this disease and stamp it out as soon as it appears. 

Progress in the control of tuberculosis has been suffici- 
ently striking to show how much more could be done. 
Nearly 40 per cent. of cattle taken under the Tuberculosis 
Order of 1938 were detected in the ordinary course of 
routine inspection of dairy herds, yet during the years 
under review, the additional herd inspections called for in 
the White Paper of 1943 (‘Measures to Improve the Quality 
of the Nation’s Milk Supply ’’) were not undertaken. In 
these times of financial stringency, surely one of the best 
economies that could be effected would be to make an all- 
out effort to eliminate a disease which causes such terrible 
losses in milk and meat, and such damage to human health. 
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The report on the work of the Veterinary Laboratory is 
packed with information on a variety of subjects, which 
will be of interest to research workers. Some of this infor- 
mation has already been published, much has not. Some 
restriction or delay of publication during war years was 
inevitable, but it is to be hoped that the Weybridge workers 
will, in the future, be encouraged to publish, without delay, 
the detailed results of their researches. Visitors to Wey- 
bridge cannot help but be impressed by the wide variety 
of the work going on, and the very great growth of the 
Organisation within recent years. The reputation of such 
an institute in the outside world depends, to some extent 
at least, on the quality and number of the publications of 
its members. We do not plead for the premature publica- 
tion of incompleted work, but from an Institution of the 
size of Weybridge there should be a steady flow of papers 
reporting in detail for the benefit of research workers and 
others at home and overseas the scope and results of each 
completed section of the work. 

In this connection it seems a pity that the Report under 


review contains no list of references to publications by 
members of the Animal Health Division or of the Weybridge 


Laboratory. We should like, also, to have seen included 
some record of the numbers of veterinary personnel 
employed in the various capacities during the years under 
review. This is an account of a war waged against animal 
disease. Let us see, alongside it, the strength of the army 
engaged to fight in it. 


ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION OF CATTLE IN GERMANY 


Dr. Karl Schwab, Director of the Bamberg abattoir, recently 
called a conference on the subject of artificial insemination as a 
means of preventing trichomoniasis and other diseases affecting 
the reproductive system and causing faulty conception, etc. He 
stated (reports the Meat Trades Journal) that the chief districts of 
the city of Bamberg had resolved to start a systematic campaign 
against these in combination with the introduction of artificial 
insemination of cattle. 

Dr. Schwab declared that Bamberg city, compared to others of 
Bavaria, had a fertility quota of a mere 40 per cent., the worst 
in the whole country. Their first task would be to safeguard 
the health of the herds by cleaning the cowsheds, so as to remove 
all sources of infection. The best results in artificial insemination 
had been obtained at Neustadt/Aisch and from here sperm from 
a special breed of bulls would be obtained. America and Russia 
could look back on good results in this connection during the last 
ten years; before long a rapid increase in fertility, say up to 60-70 
per cent. or more, could be expected, but an infertility of at least 
10 per cent. would have to be reckoned with. 

Treatment by an insemination veterinary surgeon would cost 
about DM.10; he would visit the premises on about three occasions 
and would make a final examination to ascertain the course of 
the pregnancy. This would be an advantage, as up to date the 
cow had to be taken to bull. 

In order to prevent any chance of inbreeding, the treated cows 
would have a number engraved on their horns and would be care- 
fully registered. The sperm used would also be noted so that the 
sperm of another bull could be utilised in the next insemination. 

Dr. Schwab assured his hearers that no question of sterility in 
the offspring would arise. Of course, first of all the keeping of 
bulls would have to be discontinued and the owners duly com- 
pensated. On'y systematic and united action in a district would 
show any prospect of success, and the Bavarian Government would 
then be willing to grant a subvention. 

In conclusion, Dr. Schwab informed his listeners that he him- 
self was in charge of the planning and control, while an insemina- 
tion veterinary surgeon was to be appointed for the municipal 
abattoir and cattle market. 


CLINICAL COMMUNICATION 


ACORN POISONING IN HEIFERS 
K. G. TOWERS, B.v.sc. (LIV.), M.R.C.V.S. 


LEEDS 


During last summer six tuberculin-tested Ayrshire heifers 
had been allowed to graze, intermittently, a small field 
studded with oak trees, but for the two months prior to 
their illness they had been in the field all the time. Kale 
had been cut and carted to the heifers for a few weeks 
but on October 27th the animals failed to come for it and 
stood about looking dejected. This was the first sign of 
illness and since poisoning was not suspected they were 
allowed to stay in the field which was provided with a 
hut for shelter. The animals by this time were constipated, 
the faeces being hard, black and covered with a shiny 
coat of mucus. One beast, however, was an exception 
and had diarrhoea. All the heifers were noticed to be 
thirsty and two days later, when it was decided to take 
them into a paddock near the farm, they showed a prefer- 
ence for standing in the stream which forms part of the 
boundary of the field. 

The first death occurred on the third day of illness and 
was followed by a second death on the following day. A 
third heifer which had been ailing was unable to rise on 
the fifth day and lay groaning and grinding its teeth ; the 
eyes were sunken and the head stretched straight forward, 
resting on the ground. Its rectal temperature was 99° F. 
and this corresponded with the temperatures of the two 
previous cases which were reported to have had subnormal 
temperatures for the 48 hours prior to death. The tail 
and hindquarters were soiled with dark, almost black, 
faeces but defaecation was now in abeyance. The animal 
was destroyed for humanitarian reasons. 

Post-mortem FInDINGS.—Post-mortem examinations 
were carried out and in each case the findings were similar. 
The carcases were in good condition and on opening the 
abdomen about } gallon of pale yellow, aqueous fluid 
escaped. The spleen was normal in appearance. The 
rumen contained a few partially masticated acorns, prob- 
ably enough to fill a pint pot, and also a few oak leaves. 

The ruminal wall was inflamed—quite severely in some 
places. The reticulum was normal but the omasum showed 
reddening of some of its leaves. The mucous membrane 
of the abomasum was in a state of acute haemorrhagic 
inflammation and the longitudinal folds were somewhat 
oedematous. 

A similar haemorrhagic inflammation extended over 4 
third of the small intestine and in the coils of the large 
intestine there was some degree of enteritis. The renal fat 
was extremely oedematous, occupying several times the 
volume of that of a normal animal in good condition, and 
it was extensively splashed with ecchymoses. These were 
particularly evident in the immediate vicinity of the kidneys 
and along the course of the ureters. The kidneys them- 
selves were intensely congested and the cortices con- 
tained large haemorrhagic areas. The urine in the bladder 
was dark but otherwise seemed normal. The liver was 


normal in colour but very firm on cutting and the cirrhosis 
present was esvecially marked at the capsule which was 
quite tough. No liver fluke disease was present. 

The thorax contained 2 to 4 gallons of red-tinged, watery 
fluid which by its presence in the pleural cavity must have 
caused considerable pulmonary collapse. 
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* cardial fat around the attachment to the sternum was 


swollen and oedematous as also was the muscular part 
of the diaphragm, the crura being most affected. On the 
pericardial surtace of the heart there were a few petechiae 
near the auriculo-ventricular groove but the inside of the 
organ appeared free from lesions. The cardiac muscula- 
ture was firm and not hypertrophied. A few petechiae 
were present both on the surface and in the gland sub- 
stance of the thymus. The lungs were congested and 
slightly oedematous but otherwise normal. 

Cultural examination was carried out with inocula from 
liver and spleen but no pathogens were detected. 

Discussion.—The diagnosis of acorn poisoning appears 
fairly strong on the circumstantial evidence and on the 
symptoms which correspond with other accounts. The 
failure to find many acorns in the ingesta has also been 
noted previously. The gross changes present in and around 
the kidneys were most striking and in view of the healthy 
appearance of the heart the oedema present must be 
ascribed to renal insufficiency. The amount of acorns 
ingested cannot be assessed but the ground in some parts 
was thickly covered with them. It is probable that only a 
few leaves had been eaten—most of the branches were out 
of reach of the heifers and there was little to indicate 
that browsing had taken place to any extent. About a fort- 
night before the poisoning occurred there had been a storm 
accompanied by high wind and it may be that this had 
blown a large quantity of the ripe acorns to the ground. 
Possibly the animals, after eating a few, had developed a 
craving for the acorns and then ingested gonsiderable 
numbers. 

The remaining three animals did not develop symptoms 
and are still healthy. 

Acknowledgment.—Thanks are due to Mr. J. P. Cook, 
M.R.C.vV.S., Market Weighton, who called attention to the 
farm and with whom the cases were seen. 
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ABSTRACT 


[Collapsible Tubes as Unit Dose Containers. STEPHENSON, D. 
(1949.) Pharm. F. 164. 347-8.] 


Experiments were made to find out how much excess 
penicillin-oil wax suspension was required to ensure that the 
dose stated on the label was actually expelled from the tube. 
This was found to be about 15 per cent. in field trials of 100 
samples. The addition of a small quantity of soft paraffin was 
helpful in sweeping out the penicillin while the author points 
out that in the tubes returned from the trial the tips of the 
thumb had not been properly pressed into the shoulder of the 
tube. This resulted in insufficient dosage. If larger tubes 
(up to 5 ml. capacity) are used, slightly less proportionately is 
wasted (up to 10 per cent.) but the advantage of single grip 
application is lost. 

& W. 


Five heifers belonging to Mr. A. E. Halford, chairman of Kidder- 
minster Rural Council, who farms at Bewdley, and six Aberdeen- 
Angus heifers belonging to Mr. R. Scrope, Danby Hall, Middleham, 
Which strayed into a wood after a gate had been left open, died 
after eating yew. 


REPORT 


MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES 


Report of Proceedings under the Diseases of Animals 
Acts for the years 1938 to 1947 * 


Reports of Proceedings under the Diseases of Animals 
Acts were suspended during the war and the present report 
covers the ten year period from 1938 to 1947 and over 
100 pages. 

Part I of the report deals with the incidence of certain 
contagious animal diseases in Great Britain, 


Foot-AND-MouTH DISEASE 


Introductory paragraphs explain the reasons for adoption 
of the slaughter policy and give details of the movement 
control orders. 

Shortage of food necessitated the salvaging of slaughtered 
contact animals and black-out restrictions made it neces- 
sary to bury rather than burn the infected carcases. Despite 
these relaxations brought about by war conditions, the 
measure of disease control was very good. The worst year 
was 1942 when 670 outbreaks occurred and {1,163,316 was 
paid in compensation, but the position in other years was 
far superior to this. 

Many of the outbreaks originated from the use of swill, 
or contact with imported meat, while migrating birds and, 
in one instance, hedgehogs were blamed. A Press campaign 
on the necessity for boiling swill was carried out and an 
order was made (F. & M. Disease Disinfection of Road 
Vehicles Order of 1941) requiring disinfection of vehicles 
used for carriage of swill. 


SWINE FEVER 


There were 5,019 outbreaks of this disease in 1940, the 
largest annual figure during the last half century, but in 
1946 and 1947 the incidence rapidly diminished to the 
lowest point ever recorded, only 37 outbreaks being con- 
firmed in 1947. This is attributed to the reduction in 
quantity of raw pig products imported from countries where 
the disease is endemic. Distribution of crystal violet vaccine 
commenced in May, 1947, but, owing to the great reduction 
in incidence of the disease, requirements have been small. 


SHEEP SCAB 


A study of the records for the years under discussion 
shows a very satisfactory decrease in incidence of the 
disease. In 1938 sheep scab was found in 27 counties in 
England, seven in Wales, and eight in Scotland. In 1947 
the corresponding figures were seven, five, and nil. The 
majority of outbreaks in later years occurred in areas where 
sheep had access to common grazings and where gathering 
of sheep presented difficulties. 

The section relating to sheep dips describes the standards 
applied for official approval of arsenic, coal-tar, tobacco, 
nicotine and lime sulphur dips and records the development 
of a new type of dip containing benzene hexachloride. 
Exhaustive tests showed that this insecticide not only killed 
the scab mite but exercised a considerable residual action 
so that dips were developed which gave effective control in 
a single dipping. Dips of this type were tried on a large 
scale, 30,000 sheep being dipped in the Berwyn mountains 
and 22,000 in the Peak district of Derbyshire. As a result 


* HM. Stationery Office, 1949, 2s. net. 
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of these trials steps were being taken at the close of 1947 
to approve the use of dips of this type for single dipping. 


ANTHRAX 


The incidence of anthrax declined from 830 outbreaks in 
1938 to 95 in 1946. The decline is attributed to the reduc- 
tion in quantities of infective material imported during the 
war period. 

In one area in the valley of the River Nene in Northamp- 
tonshire losses had been heavy and in four years following 
1943, 4,892 animals in this area were vaccinated with spore 
vaccine. There has been a marked fall in incidence in the 
area since vaccination was introduced. 


PARASITIC MANGE IN EQUINES 


This disease, which has been declining for many years, 
showed a further sharp reduction from 46 outbreaks in 
1938 to one outbreak in 1947. 


WARBLE FLY 


The Warble Fly (Dressing of Cattle) Order imposed in 
1936 was suspended in 1942 on account of difficulties of 
supply of derris powder and labour difficulties. The order 
was still in abeyance at the end of 1947 (but re-imposed in 


1948). 


PouLtTRY—FOwL PEST 


A serious epizootic occurred in England and Wales during 
1947—originating, probably, from poultry  carcases 
imported from Europe. It was rapidly and widely spread 
by the activities of dealers in street markets and numerous 
orders restricting sales and movements of poultry had to 
be introduced. By the end of the year 2,222 outbreaks had 
been confirmed, 169,684 birds were slaughtered, and 
£169,000 paid in compensation. 


FREE SERVICES UNDER THE AGRICULTURE ACT, 1937 


The free services given under this scheme comprised test- 
ing of live poultry for B.W.D. infection, autopsies of dead 
birds, investigation into cases of disease and the giving of 
veterinary advice. 

In 1942 the rapid method of blood testing was introduced 
in England and Wales. 


Part II of the report deals with duties under Part IV 
of the Agriculture Act, 1937. 


TUBERCULOSIS (ATTESTED HERDS) SCHEME 


Introductory paragraphs explain the scope of the Attested 
Herds Scheme brought into operation in 1938 and of the 
various amendments in ensuing years. A table showing 
the number of attested herds at the end of each year 
illustrates the rapid early growth of the scheme, its main- 
tenance, without expansion, during the war years, and 
the further rapid expansion in the post-war years. At 
the end of 1947 a total of 30,436 herds were attested, 
comprising about 1,200,000 cattle or about 14 per cent. of 
the total cattle population. 

This section of the report relates the history of the 
tuberculin test in the United Kingdom, the landmarks in 
which were as follows: — 

(i) Introduction of Weybridge heat concentrated 
tuberculin in 1940 for all official tests. 

(ii) Introduction of the double intradermal com- 
parative test to distinguish reactions due to infections 


with the bovine bacillus and those due to other }- 


infections. 

(ili) The investigation of the tuberculin test by the 
Agricultural Research Council which established (a) 
that Weybridge tuberculin was superior to that previ- 
ously used, (b) that Weybridge tuberculin had been 
used in too high a dose for tne double intradermal 
test and had tnerefore given an excessive number of 
false positives. Their report recommended a change 
to P.P.D. (Purified Protein Derivative) Tuberculin. 

(iv) Introduction of P.P.D. tuberculin in 1943. 

(v) Adoption of the single intradermal comparative 
test in 1947. 


Reference is also made to the investigations of cases of 
spread of tuberculosis by accidental transmission of infec- 
tion by udder infusion and uterine irrigation. 


MILK AND DAIRIES ACTS AND ORDERS. 


The work of routine veterinary inspection of dairy herds 
was transferred from local authorities to the Ministry of 
Agriculture in April, 1938, but owing to the rapid expansion 
of the Attested Herds Scheme, little headway was made. A 
White Paper issued in July, 1943 (‘‘ Measures to Improve 
the Quality of the Nation’s Milk Supply ’’) provided for 
the re-organisation of dairy herd inspections in England 
and Wales and the programme laid down involved some 
30,000 additional inspections for the country as a whole. 
However, during the years under review it was not possible 
to implement the programme laid down. 


TUBERCULOSIS ORDER OF 1938 


Cattle slaughtered under the order declined in numbers 
from 19,910 in 1938 to 6,545 in 1947. Nearly 40 per cent. 
of cattle slaughtered were detected in the ordinary course 
of routine veterinary inspection of dairy herds ; rather more 
than 50 per cent. were reported by the cwner or his veter- 
inary surgeon ; the remainder were detected during investi- 
gations following reports by Medical Officers of Health 
that milk supplied from particular herds had been found 
to contain tubercle bacilli. 

The substantial decline in numbers of cases slaughtered 
cannot be taken as a measure of the general decline in 
incidence of bovine tuberculosis. The more probable 
explanation was the fact that during the war years farmers 
were encouraged to cull unhealthy and unthrifty animals. 

On the other hand, decline in numbers slaughtered has 
been most marked in areas where the Attested Herds 
scheme has made most progress and in those districts there 
was undoubtedly a reduction in incidence. 


BRUCELLOSIS MELITENSIS 

The finding of an organism indistinguishable from Br. 
melitensis in bulk milk from a Staffordshire farm led to 
the making of the Brucellosis Melitensis Order of 1940. 
Four outbreaks in all were detected and slaughter of animals 
under the order involved the payment of compensation 
totalling £12,157. 


SCHEME FOR THE CONTROL OF DISEASES OF DAIRY CATTLE 


The number of herds in the ‘‘ Panel Scheme ’’ (intro- 
duced in 1942) reached the highest level in February, 1045. 
when 6,971 herds were in the scheme. By the end of 1947, 
however, the number of herds had fallen to 2,484. In 
Scotland the scheme was not popular and the maximum 
number of herds was only 350. 
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BOVINE CONTAGIOUS ABORTION 


A large scale voluntary scheme for the vaccination of 
calves was introduced in December, 1944. 


Vaccination, with strain 19, is normally carried out on 
the occasion of routine veterinary inspections of dairy 
herds. 


At the end of 1947 the number of herds in the scheme 
totalled 61,174. 


ParT III of the report deals with regulations for the 
prevention of the introduction and spread of disease. It 
discusses the regulations affecting the importation of animals 
and poultry, therapeutic substances-and foreign hay and 
straw. 


Part IV deals with the protection of animals during 
transit by sea, rail and road and the exportation of horses, 
asses and mules to the continent of Europe. 


Part V of the report deals with the Certification of 
Exported livestock, animal products, and other materials. 


Part VI deals with the work of the Veterinary Labora- 
tory. This part covers 26 pages and space does not allow a 
comprehensive and detailed review of all the work recorded 
here. Interested research workers should consult the 
original which contains brief records of a good deal of work 
which has not previously been published. 


BRUCELLOSIS 


This section records research on various types of vaccine. 
Dead vaccine in oily vehicle gave promise but when chal- 
lenged by a test dose of 150 million virulent organisms was 
inferior to S.19 vaccine. 

Figures for test doses in standard vaccine tests are given. 
Fifty farms where S.19 vaccine was used were kept under 
close observation. 


MasTITIS 

A serological typing service was set up in 1943. Studies 
were made on Str. agalactiae agglutination titres. 

Chemotherapy tests included studies of various sulphona- 
mide formulations, penicillin assays of milk and serum, and 
treatment trials on farms. 

Penicillin in oil-wax suspension in collapsible single dose 
tubes was used in 30 herds under control. Results were 
very satisfactory. Five daily doses of 100,000 units per 
quarter resulted in the clearing of infection from 96 per 
cent. of cows. Attempts at transmission of Str. agalactiae 
are recorded. 

Summer Mastitis.—C. pyogenes toxoid gave good resist- 
ance against small test doses of the organism in sheep. 

Field experiments with C. pyogenes toxoid in cattle in 
two years failed to show any significant protection con- 
ferred against summer mastitis, but incidence in controls 
was unexpectedly low. 


RESPIRATORY DISEASE IN CATTLE 


Investigations are recorded on outbreaks of a transmis- 
sible disease similar to ‘‘ hoose’’’ but in which no worm 
parasites could be incriminated. 


TUBERCULOSIS 


_Work on the production of P.P.D. tuberculin is men- 
tioned and a bovine P.P.D. could now be produced. 


Further research on tuberculin showed that it was possible 
to reduce the non-specific activity of mammalian tuberculin 
when guinea-pigs were used as experimental animals but 
the same result had not yet been achieved with bovines. 


JOHNE’s DISEASE 


The vaccine devised by Vallée & Rinjard is the subject of 
a trial in heavily infected herds in different parts of the 
country. 


SWINE FEVER 


Experiments with crystal violet vaccine are recorded and 
the vaccine was shown to give an immunity of at least ten 
months against both artificial and contact infection with 
swine fever virus. Vaccinated pigs did not transmit infec- 
tion to in-contacts. In field trials 2,322 pigs of all ages were 
vaccinated in 35 herds without incident, and the satisfactory 
results justified the general use of the vaccine. 

Attempts to find suitable small experimental animals for 
diagnostic purposes were not successful. 


SWINE ERYSIPELAS 


A vaccine prepared from an attenuated strain of 
E. rhusiopathiae has been studied. 


NECROTIC ENTERITIS OF PIGS 


It was shown that most outbreaks were associated with 
S. suipestifer. Faecal excretion of this organism could con- 
tinue for long periods in clinically normal pigs. The infec- 
tive doses of the organism were determined and it was 
shown that sulphaguanidine or sulphathiazole were effective 
in controlling the infection. 

Nutrition, hygiene and management were shown to be 
important factors in the disease. 


STAPHYLOCOCCUS MASTITIS OF EWES 


Treatment of artificially infected ewes with sulphapy- 
ridine, sulphathiazole, or staphylococcus toxoid was shown 
to be ineffective. 


PARASITOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 


This section records in some detail the main results of 
a wide variety of work including the levels of pasture larval 
infestation, pathogenicity of Tvichostrongylus axei, tests of 
phenothiazine, observations on Sirongylosis of equines and 
the development of thesI gramme daily dose of phenothia- 
zine for control of redworm in horses. Work on pining 
suggested an interaction between mineral deficiency and 
trichostrongyle nematodes in causation of the disease. 

Observations on control of coccidiosis in chickens and on 
the effects of sulphonamides on the ‘life history of Eimeria 
tenella are recorded. 

Work on trichomoniasis was begun in November, 1943, 
and progress was made with improvement of methods of 
diagnosis. Tests involving intradermal injection of antigen, 
complement-fixation tests and demonstration of specific 
agglutinins in vaginal mucus are three of the lines of work 
which have been followed. 

Other work recorded includes research on the ecology of 
the snail secondary host to the liver fluke, control of myiasis 
in sheep with DDT and B.H.C. and observations on sheep 
scab, and its control. 


BIOCHEMICAL STUDIES 


Much information was accumulated on the various meta- 
bolic disorders of ruminants. . 
(Continued on col. 2, p. 79) 
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MEMOIR 


THE LATE MR. ARTHUR GOFTON, F.R.C.V.S. 


The passing of Mr. Arthur Gofton removes from our ranks one 
whose life-work made a splendid contribution to the veterinary 
profession and to veterinary science. 

Gofton was born in Northumberland on October 16th, 1878, and 
was the son of Mr. John Gofton, veterinary surgeon of North 
Shields. He was educated at the Grammar School, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, and at the Royal (Dick) 
Veterinary College, where his 
record as a student was a very 
distinguished one. 

Immediately upon graduation 
(1899; First-class Honours) he 
entered the service of the City of 
Birmingham, being appointed 
Assistant Veterinary Officer on 
the staff of the late Mr. John 
Malcolm, and it was to the spirit 
and example of that pioneer in 
the field of veterinary public 
health that he gratefully acknow- 
ledged his deep indebtedness. 

During the South African War 
he relinquished his post in Bir- 
mingham and became engaged 
in horse transport work between 
England and South Africa. On 
returning to this country, he 
entered into practice with his 
father, but in 1905 his oppor- 
tunity for a wider service came 
in his appointment to the chair 
of Surgery and Materia Medica 
in his Alma Mater. Six years 
later, as the result of a re- 
arrangement of the _ teaching 
staff, he transferred to the chair 
of Medicine and Materia Medica. 
During this period he was ad- 
mitted a Fellow of the R.C.V.S. 
and for many years acted as 
examiner for the _ fellowship 
diploma. 

Public health, however, was 
again to claim him and in 1915 
he was appointed Chief Veterinary Officer to the City of Ed nburgh 
(in which office he continued until his retirement in 1944), but 
at that time he had a more urgent duty to perform and, after 
concluding arrangements for the carrying on of the work, he offered 
himself for military service. 

After completing three and a half years in France, where he was 
principally engaged in heavy surgical work—for which he was men- 
tioned in despatches—he returned at the end of the war and com- 
menced in earnest the organisation of his department. This was 
no light task for, until 1915, the municipal veterinary service in 
Edinburgh was a small and relatively insignificant unit in the 
Department of the Medical Officer of Health. A new Veterinary 
Department had to be created and the onus of the task was rendered 
still heavier by the amalgamation by Edinburgh, in 1920, of Leith 
and the adjacent boroughs. 

Gofton threw himself wholeheartedly into this work. He gathered 
round him a staff of enthusiastic and zealous veterinary colleagues 
between whom and himself there existed a close and harmonious 
relationship, so that Edinburgh soon possessed one of the most 
efficient veterinary services in the country. 

In 1920, the Scottish Board of Health appointed three committees 
to assist the Board’s medical officer in trying to establish a uniform 
system of meat inspection for Scotland. This eventually resulted 
in the issue of a report recommending a system of meat inspection 
and standards of judgment which have since been incorporated in 
the Public Health Meat Regulations (Scotland), thus giving them 


James Bacon & Sons, Edinburgh. 


legal force. In the compilation of this important document Gofton 
played a very prominent part. 

But it was not only in the sphere of purely professional service 
that he exercised his abilities, for in 1916 he was elected to the 
Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. He, however, 
took no active part in the work until his return from France in 
1919. His services as Councilman (which continued until 1929) 
are too well known and appreciated to require particular comment 
here. In 1921 he was elected to the chairmanship of the 
Examination Committee, and his 
ripe experience of educational 
problems was of especial value 
to that body; he also presided 
over the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee to which he rendered 
further important service. He 
held the ottice of Vice-President, 
K.C.V.S., from 1926 to 1928. 

While serving as Secretary to 
the Scottish Metropolitan Veter- 
inary Medical Association, he 
aiso acted as Secretary, under 
the chairmanship ot the late 
Principal Charnock Bradley, to 
the committee appointed by the 
N.V.M.A. which carried through 
the reconstruction and reorgani- 
sation of the Association and 
which linked up the isolated 
veterinary associations into one 
composite whole. As is well 
known, the rapid development of 
the National Association was the 
direct outcome of this work; 
this was fittingly recognised in 
1934 by Gofton’s being elected 
to Honorary Membership. He 
had been President of the Asso- 
ciation in 1924-25. 

On his retirement from Council, 
R.C.V.S., in 1929, Gofton took 
little further active interest in 
veterinary politics, but he con- 
tinued his unabated interest in 
veterinary science. He became a 
member of the Research Com- 
mittee of the Animal Diseases 
Research Association in 1931 and continued this service as a member 
of the Scottish Board of Research in Veterinary Science from its 
formation in 1935. For the last 12 years he was a Director of the 
Animal Diseases Research Association and a member of its General 
Purposes and Finance Committee. The work of these bodies, and 
that of the Moredun Institute as a whole, engaged his continuous 
and active interest, and, with the writer, he was also closely asso- 
ciated in the development of the Veterinary Investigation Officer 
Service in Scotland. 

Gofton was a member of several Government Committees, in- 
cluding the Consultative Council on Medicine and Allied Services 
of the Department of Health for Scotland, and also of the Abortion 
and Mastitis Committees of the Agricultural Research Council. 

There are still several among us who can remember with a sens¢ 
of pleasure and gratitude the days when we sat under his teaching. 
There are many—the world over—who, although they may not have 
been personally acquainted with him, have always held his name 
and reputation -in high regard. It has been the lot of the writer 
to have been closely associated with the man for 43 years, and 
throughout these years Gofton has been a loyal, unswerving friend, 
and an ever-dependable support and adviser. His character was 
marked by a downright, rugged honesty of purpose ; but this was 
ever tempered by an inherent kindliness of heart. If he had to 
speak his mind then he did so; straightly and often curtly, but 
never with a taint of rancour. His manner was quiet, serious, solid: 
but in his hours of relaxation in the home, on the golf course, 0” 
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the badminton court or at casual meeting, he revealed a spirit of 
fun and banter that was always delightful. 

Many years ago, on Gotton’s election to the Presidency, N.V.M.A., 
the writer described him in these words of Marcus Aurelius, and 
he feels that in concluding this short biographical sketch he could 
not do better than quote them again : — 

“ Whatever he did, all men believed him, that as he spoke 
so he thought, and whatever he did, that he did with a good 
intent; ...and this was one who seemed rather of himself 
to be straight and right, than ever to have been rectified. 
Besides all this, he had an agreeable wit.” 


J.R.G. 
Mr. Gofton is survived by his widow, to whom the veterinary 
profession offers its deepest sympathy. - 


A Further Appreciation 


Notwithstanding the numerous tributes which will doubtless be 
paid to the late Mr. Gofton, the writer hopes he may be allowed 
to add yet another as a personal note. 

The profession has indeed lost one of its outstanding members— 
a man who in his quiet unobtrusive way has done so much for its 
welfare and to raise its status. Gofton was a man of exceptionally 
broad outlook, absolute integrity and straightforward in all his deal- 
ings, and it was difficult if not impossible for him to see anything 
but good in his fellows—at least, if he did, he kept it to himself. 
Even when he felt that he had been unfairly treated he tried to 
whitewash those responsible and make excuses for them. 

He will be remembered by many as a teacher, not only during 
his professorial term of office at the “Dick” College, but even 
more so in veterinary public health matters, in which he was in 
many ways a pioneer. 

The writer had the privilege of serving under him for about 18 
months, in 1925-27, after returning home from many years’ work 
abroad, and rapidly learned to appreciate his qualities of leadership 
and administrative ability, which were invaluable to him later on. 
There is no doubt that the formation of the whole-time veterinary 
services of local authorities, not only in Scotland, but also in 
England and Wales, were largely due to his influence and example. 
Nothing pleased Gofton more than to follow the growth of veter- 
inary public health, and when in 1938 these services virtually came 
to an end it was a source of great disappointment to him, for he 
never approved of their amalgamation into one unwieldy State 
concern. And yet, as showing the type he was, once the change- 
over was made he did all he could to assist those responsible for 
the new duties in and around Edinburgh. 

The writer had every reason to be grateful to him for this in the 
difficult years following the change of authority, for as Gofton said, 
he would give his help in assisting “to make the wheels turn round 
more smoothly ” as he put it—and this he invariably did. 

To any colleague, friend or even stranger, who sought his advice 
he would never turn a deaf ear and many are those who obtained 
help and guidance in their difficulties as the result of this advice. 
In fact, it could truly be said that foolish indeed was he who failed 
to act on the advice Gofton had to offer. 

Even after his retirement he always kept open house to his many 
friends and he took the keenest interest in all veterinary matters 
tight up to the time of his death. In all who were fortunate enough 
to know him, his passing must produce a sense of acute personal 
loss and his memory will long remain to them with a feeling of 
thankfulness for having been associated with such a man. 

D.S.R. 


SCOTTISH GRANTS FOR HEAVY HORSE BREEDING 


To encourage heavy horse breeding, the Department of Agriculture 
for Scotland offer financial assistance to heavy horse breeding 
societies in Scotland. Direct grants of up to a maximum of £40 
per stallion are offered to Societies which hire approved animals, 
the maximum grant being payable if 40 or more mares are served 
by the stallion during the season. Payment of £30 of this grant 
will be made when the Society’s application for grants has been 
approved and of the remaining £10 after the close of the service 
season. Grants up to a maximum of £40 per stallion may also be 
paid to assist small farmer members to have their mares served at a 
reduced fee. 


(Continued from page 77) 

Cases of industrial contamination of pasture have been 
investigated. 

Investigations on swayback in lambs allow of a tentative 
conclusion that there is some factor in pasture which either 
locks up copper in unavailable form in the plant or inter- 
feres with copper metabolism in the animal. This un- 
known factor was not lead. 

Cobalt deficiency and pining in lambs were also the sub- 
ject of investigation. 

This section of the report also refers to investigations on 
the physiology of lead, dangers to animal health of sub- 
stances used in pest control, and dipping control measures 
for Ixodes ricinus. 


PouLTRY DISEASES 

Extensive investigations on fowl paralysis are recorded. 
The association of a filterabie agent with fowl paralysis and 
the occurrence of an acute and chronic type of the disease 
in young chicks and older fowls respectively has been con- 
firmed. The disease may be transmitted through the egg 
and there is evidence of susceptibility and resistance to the 
infective agent in families of fowls. The disease produced 
by the virus in young chicks can be prevented and treated 
by the use of sulphonamides. 

Studies are reported on the infection of chicks, ducklings, 
adult fowls and ducks with various species of Salmonella 
and the epidemiology of avian salmonellosis has been 
studied. Other investigational work included research on 
the variations of strains of infectious laryngo-tracheitis, the 
avian tuberculin test, chick-embryo vaccine for Newcastle 
disease, six-day chick disease of poultry, the rapid blood 
test for B.W.D., salt poisoning, leukaemia, nephritis, 
haemangioma, liver carcinoma, and vent gleet. 


Part VII of the report is a short section referring to the 
work of the Veterinary Investigation Service. This service 
was taken over by the Ministry late in 1946 and consists of 
13 centres (in England and Wales) each staffed with a 
Veterinary Investigation Officer and one or more Assistant 
Veterinary Investigation Officers. 

The scope of duties of these officers is outlined. 


Part VIII of the report deals with the International 
Veterinary Bureau (L’Office International des Epizooties) 
which was established by international agreement in 1924. 
The activities of the Bureau were drastically curtailed 
during the war years, but the organisation was maintained 
and work has now been resumed on pre-war scale. 

The respective fields of activity of the International 
Bureau and of the Food and Agriculture Organisation 
(F.A.O.) of the United Nations organisation were decided 
at discussions held at Washington and Geneva and these 
are outlined in the present report. 


The report is concluded by appendices giving detailed 
statistics of outbreaks of notifiable diseases, outbreaks of 
contagious disease in European countries, importations of 
animals, attested herds, accredited poultry breeding stations 
scheme and the routine services provided at veterinary 
laboratories. 

H. E. H. 


Mycological Reference Laboratory: Public Health Laboratory 
Service (Medical Research Council)—Dr. R. W. Riddell, M.p. (LOND.), 
M.R.C.P. (EDIN.), has succeeded Dr. J. T. Duncan as Director of this 
laboratory. Specimens for examination for pathogenic fungi should 
be addressed to The Director, Mycological Reference Laboratory, 
London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, Keppel Street, 
London, W.C.1. 
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N.V.M.A. CONGRESS AT CARDIFF 


Hotel Accommodation 


We are advised that hotel accommodation available in Cardiff at the time of the N.V.M.A. Congress (September 
8rd to 8th inclusive) is limited. 


Members are urged, therefore, to book their rooms as early as possible, and to facilitate this we reproduce 
below particulars of such block reservations as the Provisional Committee has been able to make. They are asked 


to note specially :— 


1. That these particular reservations are contingent on applications being received from members at least 
two months prior to the opening of the Congress ; 


That applications should be made direct to the hotel concerned and not to the Local Secretary ; and 


That, in making application, members should mention the fact that they are veterinary surgeons attending 
the Congress. 


Block Reservations (All nett charges) 


Twin-- Double- Bedand Bedand Board 
Single Bedded Bed Breakfast Breakfast Per 
Rooms Rooms Rooms (Single) (Double) Day 


Angel Hotel, Westgate Street, Cardiff... sie 10 6 5 19/6 39/- 30/6 
Alexandra Hotel, Queen Street, Cardiff tie — 4 2 14/6 29/- 23/- 
Queen’s Hotel, St. Mary Street, Cardiff hcg 2 11 8 16/6 33/- 24/6 
Barry’s Hotel, St. Mary Street, Cardiff se 10 5 10 16/6 32/- 25/- 
Sandringham Hotel, St. Mary Street, Cardiff... 12 6 3 15/- 30/- 23/- 
Park Hotel, Park Place, Cardiff (Headquarters 

Marine Hotel, Barry Island __... _ vin — 2 2 14/6 29/- 21/- 
Barry Hotel, Barry 3 3 3 14/6 29/- 24/- 
Esplanade Hotel, Penarth a a on 6 6 6 15/6 31/- 25/6 

' 73 59 51 


ADDITIONAL HOTELS WITHOUT RESERVATIONS 


We have also been furnished with the following list of additional hotels to which applications for accommodation 
also can be made. Here, again, the necessity for early application is stressed. 


Private Hotes 


Railway Station Hotel, Station Approach, Cardiff. ““ Cedars,’ Fidlas Road, Cardiff. 
“* Ashburtcn,” 227, Newport Road, Cardiff. 
Philharmonic Hotel, St. Mary Street, Cardiff. Mrs. Kennett, 60, Park Place, Cardiff. 
Mrs. Cleves, 8, ‘Tydraw Road, Cardiff. 
Gwalia Hotel, Barry. Hamilton Guest House, 82, Penylan Road, Cardiff. 
Mrs. Hesbronder, 233, Allensbank Road, Cardiff. 
Ship Hotel, Barry. St. David’s Hotel, 103, Newport Road, Cardiff. 
Mrs. Woodward, 193, Newport Road, Cardiff. 
Seafield Hotel, 14, The Parade, Barry. Mr. Begg, 36, Hamilton Street, Cardiff. 


Mrs. Springett, 26, Column Road, Cardiff. 
Lyndon Court Hotel, 191, Newport Road, Cardiff. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Diary of Events 

Feb, 14th.—Scientific Meeting of the Zoological Society of London, 
at Regent’s Park, N.W.8, 5 p.m. Dr. Edward Hindle, 
F.R.S.: The Liver Fluke in Great Britain (film). 

Feb. 15th.—Meeting of the Section of Comparative Medicine, Royal 
Society of Medicine, 1, Wimpole Street, W.1, 5 p.m. 

Feb. 15th—Meeting of the Royal Microscopical Society in the 
Hastings Hall of B.M.A. House, Tavistock Square, 
W.1, 5.30 p.m. 

Feb. 16th.—Meeting of the Hertfordshire and Bedfordshire Division, 
N.V.M.A., at 70, Holywell Hill, St. Albans, 2.30 p.m. 

Feb. 2Ist—Annual Meeting of the Eastern Counties Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Norwich (Bell Hotel), 11 a.m. 

Feb. 22nd.—Meeting of the Scottish Metropolitan Division, N.V.M.A., 
at Edinburgh, 2.30 p.m. 

Feb. 24th.—Annual Meeting of the Royal Counties Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Maidenhead (Skindles Hotel), 2.30 p.m. 

Feb. 24th—Annual Ball of the University of Liverpool Veterinary 
Society, at the Students’ Union, 2, Bedford Street 
North, Liverpool, 3. Tickets, 7s. 6d., obtainable from 
Mr. L. A. Taylor, at the same address. : 

Mar. 3rd.—Meeting of the Lincolnshire and District Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Peterborough (The Grand Hotel), 
2.15 p.m. 

Mar. 3rd.—Annual Meeting and Dinner of the BRX Club, at the 
Royal Veterinary College, London, 6 p.m. 

Mar. 8th.—Meeting of the Editorial Committee, N.V.M.A., 3 p.m. ; 
meeting (the next) of the Editorial Executive Com- 
mittee, 1.30 p.m. 

Mar. 9%th.—Annual Meeting of the South Eastern Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Maidstone (Royal Star Hotel), 2.30 p.m. 


* * * * * 


PERSONAL 


Trypanosomiasis Research Appointment.—Mr. R. L. Chandler, 
B.SC., M.R.C.V.S., left England on February 2nd to take up the 
appointment of Junior Veterinary Officer to the West African 
Institute for Trypanosomiasis Research, the headquarters of which 
are at Kaduna, N. Nigeria. 

For the past year Mr. Chandler has been working at the National 
Institute for Medical Research, Mill Hill, with a grant from the 
Government of Nigeria (under the Colonial Development and 
Welfare scheme, and under the auspices of the Colonial Office), 
for study and research in trypanosomiasis. 


. . . . - 


PinniceER—Hawkins.—On February Ist, 1950, at All Saints’ 
Church, West Parley, Roger, only son of Mr. and Mrs. W. S. 
Pinniger, of Organford, Dorset, to Odette, only daughter of the 
late Mr. R. S. Hawkins and Mrs. Hawkins, of Ferndown, Dorset. 

The following members of the profession were present: Miss 
V. M. James and Messrs. J. Birrell, D. Jenkins, S. E. V. Mayes, 
R. G. Orton, A. C. Palmer and J. C. Wilson. 


Forthcoming engagement 
is announced between John F. Henderson, m.R.c.v.s., of Wells Road, 
Bristol, and Miss Mary Hawkins, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. A. L. 
Hawkins, Curry Rivel, Somerset. 


* * * * * 


R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 


Jounston, Alexander, Fyvie, Aberdeen. Graduated Edinburgh, 
- Ist, 1891. Died at Hazledean, Fyvie, February 2nd, 1950 ; aged 
years. 


Wuuiams, John Douglas, 50, London Road, Twickenham. 
Graduated London, December 22nd, 1923. Died suddenly, at a 
Twickenham nursing home, February Sth, 1950; aged 54 years. 


* * * * * 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF MEDICINE 


The Registrar, Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, after corre- 
spondence with the Secretary of the Board of Inland Revenue, has 
obtained the following ruling in favour of veterinary Fellows of the 
Royal Society of Medicine. 

The annual subscription of the Royal Society of Medicine may be 
deducted as an admissible expense in computing the Income Tax 


liability of veterinary surgeons assessable under Schedule D in respect 
of their professional profits. 

If any veterinary surgeon, being a Fellow of the Royal Society 
of Medicine, is in difficulty on this matter with his Income Tax 
authorities then he should quote a letter written to the Registrar, 
R.C.V.S., from the Secretaries’ Office (Taxes), Inland Revenue, 
Somerset House, London, W.C.2, on January 30th, 1950, under 
reference P.S.2739/49. 


* * * * * 


N.F.U. LEADERSHIP 


“By unanimous votes,” observes the Farmer and Stock-Breeder, 
“the N.F.U. Council has registered its complete confidence in Sir 
James Turner, Mr. Harold Woolley and Mr. Fred Scott as the Union’s 
three leaders for yet another year. Continuity of direction is at 
this stage a factor to be desired, and the decision fittingly marked 
the end of an annual general meeting notable for the smooth and 
efficient despatch of a record mass of business, some of it very 
controversial. 

“With an income of £500,000 and a membership of 203,030, the 
Union has achieved two of its greatest ambitions. The sights will 
now be raised to 220,000, although the present total is said to repre- 
sent 94 per cent. of commercial farmers. In effect, there can now 
be said to be a solid block of producers supporting policy decisions ; 
in negotiations with the Government Departments and national 
organisations this is a factor of inestimable advantage, as may very 
soon be demonstrated.” 


* * * * * 


UNIVERSITIES FEDERATION FOR ANIMAL WELFARE 
FouGasse ” tHe New CHAIRMAN 


Mr. Kenneth Bird, Editor of Punch, is to be the Chairman of 
UFAW (The Universities Federation for Animal We fare). 

“ Fougasse ”—as all the world knows him—adopted art as a pro- 
fession after being wounded at Gallipoli, but earlier he had 
qualified as an engineer at King’s College, London, of which he is 
a Fellow. Since UFAW was first formed in the University of 
London, nearly a quarter of a century ago, he has collaborated 
closely with the founder and retiring Chairman, Major C. W. Hume, 
who has hitherto served without any remuneration but now becomes 
Director at a small salary in order to be able to give more time 
to the increasing volume of work. 

UFAW is well known to the animal-loving public for its activities 
in connection with the welfare of laboratory animals, the economic 
and ecological approach to the cruelty inflicted by trapping, the 
promotion of a humane method of whaling, and various other 
technical matters bearing on kindness to animals. It has branches 
in seven universities and has acquired a considerable status in the 
scientific world. 


* * * * * 
ADDRESSES OF DISEASE-INFECTED PREMISES 
Foot-aNnp-MoutH Disease: 
Berkshire.—Moordale Farm, Roundshill, Bracknell (February 7th). 
Suffolk (East).—Grimstone Hall, Trimley, Ipswich (February 6th). 
SHEEP ScaB: 


Bucks.—Pheasants Nest 
(January 3lst). 

Cumberland.—New Rent Farm, Skelton, Penrith (January 28th) ; 
Middle Bayles, Alston (February 3rd). 


* * \* * * 


Farm, Weston Underwood, Olney 


REMOVAL OF RESTRICTIONS ON THE SALE, 
EXHIBITION AND MOVEMENT OF LIVE POULTRY 


The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries announces the removal 
from large area¥ of England and Wales of the restrictions which 
have for some time been operative in relation to the marketing, 
exhibition and movement of poultry. As, however, poultry carcases 
imported from countries where fowl pest is prevalent are being or 
have recently been distributed in certain areas it has been deemed 
necessary to keep these restrictions operative for the time being in 
those areas. The areas are:— 

(1) An area around London, including, in addition to the 
metropolis, the whole of Middlesex and parts of Hertfordshire, 
Essex, Kent and Surrey ; 

(2) The whole of Warwickshire and southern half of Stafford- 
shire, including Birmingham ; 

(3) An area around Liverpool and Manchester, including 
Birkenhead and Wallasey, Bury and Rochdale ; 


— 
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(+) An area around Cardiff and Swansea, including the greater 
part of Glamorgan and the western half of Monmouthshire ; 
(5) The city of Bristol. 

The Order giving effect to these changes—the Live Poultry (Regu- 
lation of Sales, Exhibitions and Movements) Order, 1950—became 
operative on February |st. 

The movement of poultry from the areas mentioned above is, in 
general, prohibited, but, in order to assist commercial breeders of 
good class poultry in disposing of their breeding stock, the Ministry 
will be prepared to consider applications for licences from such 
breeders to move poultry out of these areas. 

The prohibition on the movement of poultry (other than day-old 
chicks) into Scotland, Northumberland, Durham, Cumberland, 
Westmorland and the Furness District of Lancashire and into the 
Isles of Scilly, remains in force, as do also the provisions of an 
earlier Order requiring the keeping by dealers and auctioneers of 
records of poultry transactions, and relating to the consignment 
of poultry to railway stations and the cleanliness of poultry crates. 

Copies of the above-mentioned Order (Statutory Instrument, 1950, 
No. 154) can be obtained on application to the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries, 30, Chester Terrace, Regent’s Park, N.W.1, 
or to H.M. Stationery Office). 


* * * * * 


EPIDEMIC DISEASES OF WILDFOWL 


A note in a recent issue of Nature records that in the United 
States wildfowl have been suffering from epidemic diseases, and, 
though there is no reason to believe that any such epidemics are 
likely to occur in the British Isles, investigations are being made 
into causes of mortality among wildfowl in Great Britain. Com- 
paratively few wild ducks are picked up dead ; but should any car- 
cases be found it is possible that the birds may have died from 
some disease and that a post-mortem examination would be of value. 
Carcases should be forwarded to the Pathologist, Prosectorium, 
Zoological Society of London, Regent’s Park, London, N.W.8, as 
quickly as possible after finding, as the longer the post-mortem 
examination is delayed the less likelihood there is of determining 
the cause of death. The birds should be carefully wrapped in 
paper and packed in a box in order to comply with an international 

yst office agreement, which stipulates that there must be no leakage 
Som pathological specimens. The name and address of the sender, 
the place, and the locality and date of finding should be enclosed in 
the parcel. Postage will be refunded. Birds affected by oil should 
not be forwarded. 

7 * * * 


Dr. R. F. Gordon, m.x.c.v.s., Director of the Animal Health Trust 
Poultry Research Station at Houghton Grange, near Huntingdon, 
is addressing the Shropshire Adult College on February 22nd. He 
is also speaking at the World’s Poultry Science Association on 
March 24th. Both Dr. Gordon and Mr. C. Horton-Smith, B.sc., 
(Parasitologist at the Poultry Research Station) will be speaking at 
the N.A.A.S. Refresher Course at the Royal Agricultural College, 
Cirencester, April 1th and 13th. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent the personal 
opinions of the writer only and their publication does not imply endarsement 


by the N.V.M.A. 


THIOPENTONE AS AN ANAESTHETIC IN THE HORSE 

Sir,—Your correspondents, Dr. Henderson and Dr. Brooksby, 
(The Veterinary Record, 62, 38), state that their experience of 
thiopentone in horses “ differs somewhat” from mine—a “ some- 
what ” sufficing for them to condemn the method in the horse. 
It would be a fact implicitly strange if a form o@ anaesthesia so 
warmly commendable by these same observers for use in cattle were 
genuinely so completely unsuited for the horse. 

What explains this inconsistency? The relevant facts are that 
recovery from the barbiturates is characterised by a_ relatively 
early recovery of power in the head and forequarters, as compared 
with the aliphatic anaesthetics ; also that the ox and the horse 
have different patterns of rising from recumbency. It follows that 
the ox is unable to embark on the rising-up process and therefore 
remains recumbent until power has returned to its hind quarters, 
when it completes the act forthwith. In contrast the horse is able, 
if free to do so, to rise on to its forelegs and into the “ dog- 


sitting ” posture, as the first stage of rising to its feet, and as 
already stated in my paper, before its hind legs are able to com- 


plete the process. Anyone permitting the animals to embark on 
and continue such attempts prematurely is bound to witness their 
“repeated unsuccessful attempts to rise.” This behaviour, how- 
ever, is in no sense that of post-anaesthetic de:irium or mania, as 
might possibly be inferred from your correspondents’ phrasing, 
but is that normal to every animal in like circumstances. As | 
have stated in my paper, and reaffirm, delirium is a feature con- 
spicuously absent from the effective use of this anaesthetic agent. 

The remedy for this undistinguished detail, and which I have 
designated in my paper, is surely a matter of commonsense animal 
management as obvious as it is simple ? No doubt knee-hobbling 
of the animal in sternal recumbency would serve as well as or 
even better than the simple method described, but this [ have 
not tried. The period required for the animals to be able to stand 
depends for this as for every anaesthetic agent on the dosage, and 
the general condition and disposition of the individual, but can 
be intelligently judged. If the animal should happen to be released 
a little early there is still no trouble. The situation after the use 
of chloral and/or chloroform is similar and the animals then 
seldom attain their feet at the first attempt. Certainly I can 
affirm that this very elementary issue has never presented the least 
problem. The period generally involved has been in my subjects 
of the order of an hour from the time of injection, and it is note- 
worthy that the animals when up are almost immediately ambulatory 
without assistance, in notable contrast with the common situation 
after chloral and chloroform. 

In fact, however, and as stated in both my papers, no require- 
ment of control arises where ether intravenously follows induction 
and casting by thiopentone. Maintenance anaesthesia of this kind is 
the ordinary requirement where surgical work is intended, as the 
thiopentone is not expected to provide anaesthesia of sufficient 
duration for the customary time-requirements of surgery. The 
pattern of recovery is then in the pattern of the best recovery from 
chloroform (the thiopentone has long since detoxicated) and the 
entire discussion is irrelevant. It is in corollary, however, that 
even where ether may not be required for the surgical task it can 
very elegantly be administered in minimum dosage, taking about 
five minutes to complete, as a form of post-medication alternative 
to the application of any form of restraint from beginning to 
end, and as I have practised with complete satisfaction. The 
recovery from ether so administered approximately coincides with 
that from the thiopentone, what time the animals continue in 
quiet lateral recumbency. 

I cannot see that your correspondents’ objection to the method 
is tenable on any count, and am frankly dismayed that thev can 
elect on such grounds to represent that the benefits of this valuable 
anaesthetic should be reserved for cattle. 

Yours faithfully, 


February 3rd, 1950. E. O. Lonctey. 


Conditions Governing Acceptance of Display Advertisements in 
“The Veterinary Record’ 


1. The Association cannot be regarded as approving the sub- 
ject matter of any advertisements; nor is it a function of the 
Association to test the validity of advertised matter other than as 
outlined below. 

2. The Association reserves the right to refuse publication of 
any advertisement without disclosing reasons to the advertisers. 

3. Supply of prophylactic or therapeutic agents for veterinary 
purposes direct to the lay public may be regarded as adequate 
reason for refusing publication ef any or all advertisements sub- 
mitted by the firm concerned. 

4. The general nature of prophylactic or therapeutic agents 
should be stated as part of the advertisement. 

5. If any specific claims are made by the advertiser in relation 
to any product, they should be stated, briefly, or at length, as 
part of the advertisement and should be in reasonable accord 
with claims published elsewhere or commonly associated with the 
product. 

6. In the case of new products, any claims of an unusual oF 
important nature should be supported by positive evidence that 
the product is worthy of extensive field use. 

7. If adequate evidence becomes available which indicates that 
claims made in respect of an advertised product are ill-founded, 
misleading or extravagant, reasonable notice will be given to the 
advertiser either to terminate publication in The Veterinary 
Record or to amend the wording of any claim made therein and 
elsewhere to the satisfaction of the Association. 

8. “Copy” for all advertisements to be submitted for accept 
ance well in advance of publication (Press day: Wednesday), 1 
the Editor, The Veterinary Record, 36, Gordon Square, W.C.! 
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